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PREFACE 


Knots are elusive but very important details of the 
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choose from, although the differences are often slight, 
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describe them as simply as possible. 
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own making. That can be said also about a landing 
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no hammock so comfortable as the one you make for 
yourself. 
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can be no doubt about its size afterwards | 
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“Trust me, a good knot” 


(Merry Wives, III, 2). 


FISHERMAN’S KNOTS 
AND WRINKLES 


FISHERMAN’S KNOTS 
And how to tie them. 


2 | 


There are a great many knots and fastenings used 
in fishing and each experienced angler probably has 
his own selection which he prefers to all others. 

It is a sound rule tostick to a method which you 
have found satisfactory in practice, and a knot 
which has never failed you is probably the best for 
your purpose. 

To many, however, the tying of knots is a difficult 
thing to learn and a very easy one to forget, while 
to others the following descriptions and illustrations 
may suggest improvements or simplifications in 
present methods. 

To avoid repetition let it be understood here that 
gut must be thoroughly soaked before being tied in 
any form of knot ; a few minutes in lukewarm water 
will suffice for fine gut but longer time is necessary 
for stout gut. 
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To mend a broken line so that the join will run 
freely through the rod rings, or to splice the main 
line to a back line as is so frequently necessary, 
proceed thus:— Carefully fray out with a stiletto 
or stout pin about 1/, inch of each of the ends that 
are to be joined (1). Fasten one line securely to 


3 
cal 


a nail, hook or table leg, etc., and hold the other 
firmly in the left hand ; lay the two ends alongside 
and start binding them together in wide spirals 
from the centre outwards ( 2 ) with a piece of well- 
waxed silk ; now carefully and closely whip the 
splice over its whole length, each separate turn of 
the waxed silk being pulled tight ; when this is done 
hold down the last turn of the silk and proceed as 
on opposite page. 


The Whip Finish 1 


There are several ways of making this elusive 
“whip finish; but that here given is probably the 
most effective and is not difficult. 


Holding down the last turn of the waxed silk 
make a large loop as here shown, pass the free end 
of the silk through this loop 3 or 4 ( or more ) times 
and lay it alongside the main line. Take the loop 
still keeping it 
taut near the 


close binding, 
and wind up 
the turns until 
all are used. 
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Place your finger on the last turn and pull 
the end of the silk through until tight, then cut it off. 


Rub down the splice so made with a smooth article 
such as a flat ruler, give it 2 or 3 coats of thin varnish 
and you will have a permanent join scarcely noticeable 
from the rest of the line (3 ). 

This whip tinish is equally applicable to a splice 
on a rod, and to the bindings of rod rings, etc., etc. 


Loop on End of Reel Line. 

The outward end of the reel line may be left free 
or 1t may be looped ; in the latter case fray out the 
end as shown on page 10, turn it back and whip 
down into a loop of whatever size you desire ( the 
smaller the better ), finishing off as described on 
this page. This gives a secure and simple connection 
with the loop of the gut cast, permitting easy and 
frequent changes and preserving the end of the line 


against the constant wear which repeated knotting 
entails. 


Connecting the Line and Gut Cast 13 


If the end of the line is not looped the following 
attachment to the cast should be used :— 


Pass the end of the line through the cast loop from 
underneath, over the farther side and up in front, 
through under itself, back over itself and finally 
through again to lie alongside the gut. Hold this 
short end and tighten up the knot from the main line. 

If a temporary junction is desired or one that can 
be undone quickly use a slipping hitch like this :— 


LINE 


It is quite secure when tight and can be released in 
a moment by pulling on the short end. 
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Loop on End of Cast. 


a 


The first illustration shows a simple loop made by 
doubling the gut and tying it with a single overhand 
knot. This form of loop is strong and secure, but not 
neat on account of the knuckle or bend at the knot 
which throws the loop a little off the straight 


A neater loop, perfectly in line, can be made as 
follows : Make a single overhand knot in the gut 
about two inches from the end, pass the end back 
through this knot and tie it round the main 
length. Place the loop on a round nail or cup-hook 
and pull both main gut and short end until both 


knots are snugly together, then cut off the short 
end close. 


Loops—continued 15 


A third method is similar to the second, but the 
short end is turned back towards the loop instead of 
away from it as is clearly shown on the drawing. 


J oining Two Lengths of Gut, etc. 

The plain overhand knot can be used, either with a 
single turn or with adouble turn as shown, but though 
strong this knot is clumsy on gut, and has the dis- 
advantage of a slight knuckle or hump where tied 
so that the two pieces do not lie quite straight. 
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Joining two lengths of Gut or Gut Substitute, 


Overhand Knot with double turn. 


The Fisherman’s ” Knot. 


The “Fisherman’s Knot” is easy to make, secure 
and neat-though-perhaps not now so much in favour 
as the “barrel” or the “blood” knot. Lay the two 
ends together, painting in opposite directions ; make 
a single overhand knot with each end but do not pull 
them quite tight until both are snugly together, then 


tie in each end with a half hitch and cut off super- 
fluous gut. 


Joining Gut or Gut Substitute i] 


The “ Barrel” Knot. 


—————*95 | ple 


The double fisherman’s knot, or barrel knot, is very 
generally used and when properly made is perhaps 
better than any other for trout or salmon gut. Proceed 
as in the case of the knot on page 16, but give each 
end a double turn through its own ring, instead of a 
single turn. Draw each end moderately close, then 
take hold of the main length on each side and with 
a firm quick pull tighten up the whole ; if correctly 
done there will be four close even turns on one side 
of the knot. 

As both ends come out close alongside the main 

lengths they need not be nipped off quite close but 
left say 4/3.” long for extra security. 
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The “ Blood ” Knot. 


The “blood” knot was first shown to me by that 
excellent angler, the late Mr. W. D. Coggeshall, on his 
return from one of his periodical visits to America, 
many years ago. Since then this knot has been given 
wide publicity in Mr. Chaytor’s charming “Letters 
to a Fisherman’s Sons” and is now very frequently 
employed in the manufacture of casts. 

This illustration needs no description as all the stages 
of the knot are clearly shown. 

It will be found in practice that there is more than 
one way of making this knot, but as far as I have 
been able to trace it the result is the same however 
atrived at. 


Attaching Droppers to Cast 19 


If the two halves of the knot on the cast can be 
separated without damaging the gut, a very neat 
dropper attachment can be made by passing the fly 
length (previously knotted at end) through the 
centre of the knot and then closing it up again. 


Another simple method is that of looping the fly 
length over a knot in the cast as shown here; the 
loop on the fly length gives extra stiffness to it and 
helps to keep the dropper standing well out from the 


cast. 
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A third and very satisfactory way, except for the 
greater difficulty in changing a fly, is to tie in the 
fly gut behind a knot on the cast ; first a single over- 
hand knot and then a half-hitch to bring the fly out 
at right angles to the cast, finally drawing the whole 
close up to the knot of the cast. 


\ 


Attaching Flies to Gut | 2 


A simple half-hitch like this is theoretically as strong 
as any more complicated fastening, but it might slip 
if the gut became dry and the short end sticks out 
rather aggressively from the head of the fly. 


ox 


A great improvement on the foregoing was first 
described by the late Mr, Cholmondeley-Pennell in the 
Badminton Library volume on Salmon and Trout and 
is there called the “ Half-hitch Jam Knot.” The first 
illustration shows the principal of the knot as applied 
to a bare hook. Tighten the coil round the hook- 
shank, pull on the main length and you have a jam 
knot plus a half-hitch. 


Ge 
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To tie this knot to a fly, make a half-hitch on the 
gut as shown here, holding the fly in the left hand. 
Then draw in and tighten up the main length, 
“humouring” the gut the while, push the gut noose 
up to and over the top of the hook where it will 
arrange itself round the “neck” of the fly with a 
perfectly firm and secure grip. 


The “Turle” Knot. 

This was strongly recommended by the late F. M. 
Halford in “Dry Fly Fishing,” a recommendation 
repeated by many subsequent authorities. The illustra- 
tion shows how the knot is made. 


Pass the end of the gut upwards through the eye of 
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the fly and draw the fly well up the gut to be out 
of the way. Make a running loop with the end of the 
gut and draw the knot nearly tight ; pass the fly 
through the loop thus made and draw tight with 
the knot on the upper side of the neck of the hook. 
Take care to keep the wings and tackle fibres of the fly 
clear of the knot when tightening it into position, and 
if this is done you will have a neat and thoroughly 
secure fastening. 


Attaching Salmon Flies to Gut Cast. 
There is considerable variety in this section and 
I give a small selection of the most practical knots. 
If the hook has a metal eye of fairly large size the 
following knot is good because it fills up any extra 
space in the hook-eye and so prevents chafing of 


the gut. 


Ne 
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These illustrations explain themselves ; when tighten- 
ing up finally, “humour” the gut, sliding the knot 
up and pulling on the main length until the knot is 
tight and snug close up, or actually into, the hook-eye. 

The “figure of eight” is equally suitable for either 
gut-eyed or metal-eyed hooks, and is made as 
follows :— 


Holding the fly in the left hand pass the end of the 
gut up through the eye from underneath, over the 
hook away from you and up in front ; now push the > 
end through under the gut where it first came up 
through the eye, back over the same towards you 
and then through the loop until you can grip the 
short end with the thumb of your left hand. Hold 
this short end down and tighten up the knot from 
the main gut with your right hand. 
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The “ Wood ” Knot. 

I am indebted to Mr. A. H. E. Wood of Cairnton 
for the illustrations and description of this knot which 
I do not think have previously been published. 

Hold the fly in the left hand, eye upwards, and 
with thumb and first finger well up to the sides of the 
eye. Now push about 6 to 8 inches of gut through the 
eye, pass it over the first finger nail, holding it there 
with second finger; bring the end underneath first 
finger and thumb; continue over the thumb and 
under gut above the first finger. This makes loop A. 


Continue to form B by passing under C as shown, 
then up over eye of hook and under both parts of 
_B and A where they cross, placing the end of the gut 
Be) against body of the fly under the thumb and hold- 
ing it there firmly. To tighten, pull on A, seeing that 
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B forms a ring round the shank of the hook; hold 
this ring with the tip of the thumb, then pull on C till 
loop A is tight and close up to B. This will leave the 


end of the gut lying snug among the feathers of the 
fly and out of sight. 


D c 
( A B 

To untie, hold fly in left hand as before, then push 
C back through eye ; if jammed, work loop B half over 
eye with right thumb nail. This is quite easy to do. 
C will then be loose, and can be pushed back through 
the eye to form original loop A. Now take eye of fly 
in right hand and pass the under half of A twice round 


the fly ( clock. wise ) and all then is free to pull back 


throughtheeye. It is far more simple to do than to 
describe. 


Attaching Eyed Hooks 27 
Attaching Sea Hooks, etc. to Gut and Gut Substitute. 

The use of metal-eyed hooks for sea fishing and for 
bait fishing generally, is becoming common. ‘The 
following is a safe and secure knot for gut or gut 


substitute ; or for attaching the hook direct to snooding 
or fine line. 


iid 


Pass the gut through the eye and let the hook slide up 
well out of the way. Make a loop with a single sliding 
knot, bring the hook back and pass the loop over it, 
push the short end back through the eye and pull 
the loop tight round the hook. The illustrations show 
the knots open and the sliding one should be almost 
quite close before putting the hook through the loop. 
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If the hook eye is not too large for the gut the 
figure-of-eight knot repeated here will be found quite 
satisfactory and needs no further explanation. 


Sometimes when using gut-substitute, one finds it 
difficult to prevent slipping with the ordinary knots ; 
in that case a double turn round the hook will 
generally prove effectual, either in the form shown 
‘above or in this form, taking care when tightening 
the knot that both turns are lifted over the hook-eye. 


(ee 


In either case leave the short end projecting about 
one eighth of aninch and do not cut it off too closely. 


Swivel Attachments 29 


Attaching Wire and Gut to Swivels. 

Here the proper working of the swivel is the main 
consideration and any attachment which tends to 
retard that, or which might tempt the swivel to 
malinger, is to be avoided ; a simple loop attachment 
like this may be quite secure and strong, but it is 
not in a straight line with the centre of the swivel 
and offers an easy excuse for the swivel to refuse 


to work. 


The following attachments are to be preferred and 
can readily be understood from the drawings. 


If a double turn through the ring of the swivel is 
‘ desired this fastening will be found very neat and 
secure :— 
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or this :— 


To tighten up, pull on the main length and humour 
the gut until the whole is snug close up to the swivel. 


If a temporary fastening is wanted or one that can 
be easily undone leave a loop like this and a sharp 
pull on the short end will release the whole. 
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Whatever mode of fastening is employed it must 
not in any degree impede the working of the swivel ; 
the following is at once simple, secure and effective :— 


Pass the end of the wire through the eye of the swivel 
and cross it widely as well as equally over the main 
wire. Insert a stout pin next to the swivel to pre- 
vent the wire tightening up too closely and to afford 
a good grip to the fingers ; twist both wires, taking 
care that each one functions and not merely that one 
wire coils round the other wire. To finish off give the 
short end two or three turns round the main wire and 
then cut off the surplus. 

A single swivel working true and fast is more efficient 
than a number working sluggishly ; the quicker a 
’ swivel works the more efficient it is. All fastenings 
to swivels should be made in the light of these facts. 
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The Clove Hitch, a General Purpose Knot. 
This most useful fastening can be employed for a 
_ great variety of purposes and is well worth mastering 


thoroughly. 
To fasten a line, cord or rope to post or stake make 


two rings thus: 


“2Q 


Place the right-hand one over the left thus : 


and tighten up. 

If either end of the line is free pass it over the 
stationary object round behind and up in front, cross 
it over and repeat, then pass under the cross-over and 


tighten. 


NET MAKING 


“ I'll have this knot knit up,” 
(Romeo and Juliet, IV, 2). 


The making of net, or “braiding” as it is generally 
termed by the fisherman, is quite a simple operation 
when once the tying of the particular knot has been 
learned, though the speed and neat work of the pro- 
fessional net maker can only be acquired by practice. 

Two kinds of knots are used in making the meshes, 
the “reef knot”, and the “single sheet bend”, or 
“trawler’s knot”. The latter is most generally used, 
so this will be described. 

The tools required are few and inexpensive, for the 
needle or shuttle is all that need be purchased. 


FIG. 1 
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The various types are shown in Fig.1. “A.” and “B.” 
are made of wood, though the pattern “A.” is also 
made in bone for small mesh work. “C.” is of steel 
and is the type used for the smallest meshes. 
The spool “D.” is merely a flat piece of wood, and 
is used as a gauge on which the meshes are formed. 
Its size will depend on the size of the mesh required, 
and its circumference must be very slightly less than 
half the circumference of the mesh desired. It can be 


made at home, preferably from a piece of hard wood 
sand-papered smooth, so that the meshes can be 
easily slipped off as the spool becomes crowded. Its 
length should not be more than three or four inches, 
in order that the meshes can be easily cast off. 

As a foundation on which to commence the net, 
a piece of cord is stretched taut between two firm 
objects. The needle, filled with suitable twine is taken 
up, and the free end of the twine is attached by means 
of a clove hitch (see “E” Fig.2 ) to the right hand 
end of the piece of cord. A number of loops are now 


formed, also by means of clove hitches, as shown in 
“G” Fig.3, and their number must be equal to the 
number of meshes required along the narrowest side 
of the net. The first row of loops should be made 
smaller than the subsequent rows, for when the 
clove hitches are cast off the cord on which the net 


(WWM 


H 


FIG. 3 


was started, they will open out and cause the meshes 
to be larger than the others. 

When we have made the desired number of loops, 
we commence at the left and make a further series 
of loops, working them on to the first row, and thus 
form the first row of meshes “H” Fig.3. In making 
this second row of loops, one of the netting knots is 
NX Ni KX) 
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FIG. 4 
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substituted for the clove hitch, and the particular 
knot is shown, loosely made, in “F” Fig.2. 

While this knot is easily and quickly made, the 
various movements are not easily described, but the 
three stages of its formation can be seen from:— 
“Thay? pada! Kr Big A: 

The needle is passed up through the loop “I”, the 
point where the twine crosses, being held on the 


FIG, 5 


edge of the spool by the thumb and first finger, as 
shown in Fig. 4, but details of which are omitted in 
Fig. 5 for the sake of clearness. 

A “bight” of twine is now flung over to the left 
so that it lies across the loop on which we are work- 
ing, then the needle is passed from right to left 
under. the loop but over the “bight”, as in “J ” Fig. 5, 
and the twine pulled tight as in “K” ; thus forming 
the knot. To get a good tight knot, it must be formed 
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_ while held between the thumb and fore-finger of the 
left hand as shown in Fig. 4, and a steady pull on the 
spool must be maintained while the free end is being 
pulled tight. 

Having finished the first row of meshes,“ H” Fig.3, 
we now return, but instead of working back from 
right to left it is more convenient to turn the work 
over, or else reverse the cord supporting the net, thus 
always working from left to right. 

For a rectangular piece of net of any size we con- 
tinue in this way, adding row after row of meshes. 

Sometimes itis required that a net be made narrower 
or wider in places, and this can easily be done by re- 
ducing orincreasing the number of meshes respectively. 
To reduce the number of meshes we take up two 
loops instead of one, as shown in “I,” Fig.6 ; and 
we may take alternate pairs, or every 4th, 5th, 6th, 
etc., according to how much narrower we require 
the net. 


De RN 


FIG. 6 M 


To increase the number of meshes we make small 
loops as shown in “M” Fig.6, each loop adding an 
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extra mesh in the following row. So much for the 
general method ; and now we will start on a definite 
job in the shape of a trout landing net. 

In order to make the first job as simple as possible, 
no complicated refinements with regard to the shaping 
of the net will be attempted, for these will suggest 
themselves when once the art of net making has been 
learned. 
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We commence by making a row of twelve loops as 
in making a rectangular piece of net, and on this we 
work a square piece of net twelve meshes wide and 
twelve meshes deep. The first and last mesh, in both 
top and bottom rows is made as small as possible so 
as to avoid corners inthe net The resulting piece of 
net should have the appearence of Fig.7, each corner 


BIGs7 
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having a very small mesh. We now take up the net 
by the centre and thread through it a strong piece of 
cord as in Fig.8 ; and starting on any one of the 
meshes we work round in a spiral from left to right. 
When we have been round once we shall find that 


KN 
AN 
(VALAV\ 
as we continue, an uneven mesh known as a “lazy 
mesh”, will be formed, this being caused by the 
change from a circular method of working, as‘in the 
first row, to a spiral method in subsequent rows. 
This cannot be avoided in the first row, or so, when 
working in a spiral, but it rights itself as the work 
proceeds. It in no way lessens the value of the net, 
but if, for appearance sake it is desired to avoid a 
lazy mesh, we can do so by cutting off the twine at 

‘each round and commencing again on the last mesh 
made, thus working in circles instead of a spiral. 


FIG. 8 
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The work is continued until the net is of the de- 
sired dimensions, generally some ten or twelve meshes 
deep. 

The mouth of the net is generally made wider than 
the other part, and this is accomplished by using 
larger meshes, 

For the bottom part of the net, a spool about half 
an inch broad and one eighth of an inch thick will 
be suitable, as this will give meshes about three 
quarters of aninch square. To get the larger meshes 
at the mouth of the net, a larger spool will be required, 
and for the last two or three rows it is best to use 
a different spool for each round, increasing their 
size to suit the meshes desired. The last meshes to be 
formed are generally made double, for it is the part 
that is mounted on the ring that receives the most 
wear, 

For work of this size a steel needle as shown in © 
“C” Fig.r will be needed, for the other types are 
generally too large for the meshes of the size we re- 
quire. 

As to the best twine to use, the cotton twine as used 
for mackerel drift-nets is very suitable, but for small 
jobs one would have to purchase more than was 
required, thus costing more than purchasing a net 
ready made. 

Providing that the finished net is suitably dressed, 
cotton twine as used for tying up parcels will be found — 
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quite satisfactory. The simplest way of dressing. 
the net is to soak it in boiled linseed oil for half 
an hour or so, then after mopping off the superfluous 
oil, hang up the net in the open air until thoroughly 
dry. In cold weather the oil should be warmed in 
order to allow it to penetrate and this is to be 
recommended even in warm weather. While costing 
‘slightly more, ready dressed sea-fishing line of a suit- 
able size makes a very neat and serviceable net. 
As the needle will only hold enough twine for a 
row or two of meshes, it will be necessary to refill it 
atintervals. In order to attach fresh twine to the net, 
we can knot it by means of a reef knot close up to 
the last completed mesh, or what makes a neater job, 
to attach it over the last knot used in making a mesh, 
using the same type of knot as was used for the mesh. 


SOME SIMPLE INSTRUCTIONS ON 
TROUT FLY TYING 


“ T am most infinitely tied,” 
Cymbeline, I, 7 


The instruments required are a fly vice, a pair of fine 
pointed scissors, two hackle pliers, and a long fine 
pointed needle. 

A second needle is requisite for varnishing work. 
Both these needles should be in little wooden handles, 
and coloured differently to prevent any mistakes. 

Pearsall’s gossamir silk of various colours. Black, 
white, light and dark brown, light and dark olive, 
and claret. 

Hooks (eyed) of various sizes. 

A small bottle of varnish ( waterproof ). 

A small assortment of fly tying materials. Suppose 
you begin with the Gold Ribbed Hare’s Ear, as it is 
simple and requires little material. It has three red 
tails, for which a single long fibred hackle off the 
neck of an ordinary red barn door fowl is wanted. 

The body is made of fur from the back of a hare’s 
ear and the legs of the longer fur with points to be 
found lower down near the base of the ear. For 
wings, two starling’s wings ( of the same bird if possi- 
ble ) are required. Any way, they must be right and 
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left wings. About three inches of very fine gold wire, 
ot in lieu of that, yellow silk will do as well. 

Place the hook firmly in the jaws of the vice by 
the hook bend, shank and eye to your right. 
Put two or three turns of olive silk about one-eighth 
of an inch from the eye and varnish the turns, 
letting the end hang down. Varnishing is done by 
dipping a needle in the varnish and touching the 
binding with it. 


_ ae 


Take the third or fourth primary, or long feather, 
out of each starling’s wing and with the finger and 
thumb strip out a piece about a quarter of an inch 
wide, or if this is found difficult, cut them out at the 
roots with the scissors. 
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Take the strips and place them side by side as in 4. 
Then split each strip down the middle and separate 
the pieces by putting them on a table and holding 
one corner down with the finger end ; insert a needle 
and pull the pieces apart. Next place the two right 
pieces one on the other and do the same to the two 
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left pieces. We have now two double wings pointing 
in opposite directions. Next turn the right double 
wing over on to the left double wing so that the 
points and butts are together. 

Pick the butt ends up between the finger and thumb 
of the left hand by inserting the needle under them 
and lifting them up. 

If you now pinch them together at the butt, the 
wings will separate thus at the points. Next place 
them as held on top of the hook shank where the 
binding is, and you will find that they will slip down 
on each side of the eye. Bind them with a couple 
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of turns of silk and take your finger and thumb away 
to see that they sit right. If all right, bind down 
towards the hook and away from the eye. This will 
make a tapered body. If wrong, re-set them. 


See that the long end of the wing is below. Next 
take two or three of the fibres of the red cock and bind 
them on above the shank and over the hook. Put 
a half hitch on at the end of each operation. Varnish 
the binding. The “feather” part of the fly is now 
- finished. ‘Tie in a piece of yellow silk ( sewing silk ; 
_ or gold wire at the tail, and also another thread of 
 Pearsall’s tying silk. Take a tiny pinch of short hare’s 
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ear fur and put it beside you. Pull one of the fibres of 
silk tight and varnish it. Scatter the fur along this 
thread, when it will stick to the varnish. Bring the 
other thread alongside the first one so that the fur 
is between the two threads. Now spin the threads 
between the finger and thumb and wind the result 
on as a body up to where the wings are tied on. 


Next “rib” the body with the gold thread or yellow — 


silk up to the same place. 

Then take a pinch of the long fur and spin it on as 
before. Put one turn behind the wings and two or 
three in front of them. This latter operation will make 
the wings stand upright. Put a half hitch on with 
both threads and varnish the knot. Break one of the 
threads and form the head, and make all firm with 
the other, putting on two half-hitches and varnishing. 
“Pick out” the long fibres of hare’s ear fur with a 
needle. The fly is now finished and should look like 
this : 


Sree View Front View 


« 
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If you are making a smooth body for the fly, use 
quill, such as a fibre of dyed condor or bustard wing 
wound on as before, or the long fibre of a peacock 
tail feather stripped of its fibre by pulling along 
between your finger and thumb nail. Do not make 
bodies of “dry” flies of silk on any account, but 
for wet fly fishing it does not matter. The legs of a 
quill-bodied fly are made of a small dyed hackle, or 
natural colour if it suits the fly. A hackle is got 
usually off the neck of a bird and is treated thus : 
Take hold of the point and pull the fibres backwards, 
towards the quill end, when they will “stand out”. 
This is an exaggerated drawing to show the process. 
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Tie in the point of the hackle after the wings are 
put on and before the body is formed. In winding on 
the hackle to form the legs as you did with the hare’s 
ear fur, try and not catch in any of the fibres ; if any 
are caught in pick them out with the point of a needle. 
If you wish to make a very elegant fly, then turn the 
hackle over in changing from the back to the front 
of the wings. The legs will then stand out both ways, 
those behind the wings sloping backwards and those 
in front sloping forward. 


A “hackle fly” has no wings. It is tied exactly 
like any other fly, but the wings are omitted altogether, 
and the hackle may run all up the body or at the 
shoulder only. 
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In making flies, it is best to tie at least a dozen of 
one kind at a time, and then put the special materials 
away again. 

May flies require a somewhat different treatment, as 
the body is so large that whole bits of material can be 
used, such as straw, raffia grass, or quill, and if the 
body material is dressed by soaking it in melted solid 
paraffin wax ( candle grease ) it remains waterproof 
for ever. 

This part of the fly may be very nearly half aninch 
long, and long shanked hooks are required for its manu- 
facture. 


The following is a good dressing: 

MAY FLY.—Body, the butt end of a thin quill 
feather cut to the required length. 

Three tails of the red fibres from a cock pheasant’s 
tail. 

Legs, a yellow and black speckled feather, from 
grouse, snipe, or bittern. 

Ribbing, a thin strand of light brown floss silk. 

Wings, dyed mallard or teal, or painted snipe. The 
latter forms the best wing. There are hundreds of the 
latter bird in India and are called “snippits”. I think 
they are sandpipers from their jerky flight. I always 
shot them for their feathers when snipe-shooting. 

To manufacture tne fly itself remember that the 
wings and legs are a sort of pale greeny olive at first 
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and when egg-laying they are black and white. The 
male is very much smaller than the female. 

To tie the fly, if quill or straw are used, either must 
be split to enable it to be slipped over the shank of 
the hook. 

First prepare two wings from opposite feathers, and 
tie them on the hook well back from the eye by the 
quill end. 


Then tie in the three tails. Now measure the distance 
between the tails and the wings and cut your quill 
or straw according to the length. 

A quill is this shape if you use the very point of it, 
and is the same shape as a May fly’s body. I draw it 
purposely large to show the shape, and it can be split 
and cleaned out either along the top or bottom. 

The winding of the floss silk ribbing, after slipping 
on the body, is done by putting on three turns of 
flat floss and then spinning it into a thread to finish 
with. 
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The wings of the Spent May Fly or “Spent Gnat” 
are put on flat when viewed from above, and a cross 
binding is put on to keep them in place. The body 
is white and the wings, legs, ribbing, and tails dead 
black. 


SS 
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Hackle pliers are used in winding on hackle for 
ribbing or legs, and can be left hanging down on the 
quill end of a hackle during the manufacture of a fly. 

When the fly is finished, see that the eye is clear of 


varnish. 


FISH MODELLING. CASTING and PAINTING 


The time-honoured way of perpetuating the memory 
of a “specimen” fish is to have it stuffed and fitted 
into a glass case. That may be called the photo- 
graphic way, as it is a faithful reproduction of the 
original in so far that the actual skin is still there, 
though the colour may long since have faded and 
been replaced by paint and varnish. 

That method is not suitable for salmon as the 
essential glass case becomes a very cumbersome and 
inartistic thing, and also it is impossible to retain the 
original sheen and brilliance of the fish, so that only 
the skin remains of the fish itself, the rest being 
artificial addition. 

A more suitable and certainly more artistic method 
of dealing with salmon and other large fish is to have 
a model made in wood and painted in the original 
colours. Such a reproduction is the work of the 
artist rather than the photographer. 

But there are many occasions when the fish caught 
is not a record or even extraordinary in any way, and 
yet one feels inclined to have it preserved as a remind- 
er of some notable occasion, and when such a method 
is within reach of the amatenr and requires no diffi- 
cult or expensive materials, it is worth describing. 
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Such a method is here described and will be found 
easy to follow while leaving ample scope for artistic 
ability in colouring, etc. 
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If it is intended that the model shall be fitted into a 
glass case I recommend that the fins ( but not the 
tail ) should be cut out under the skin with a sharp 
pair of scissors, ( Fig.1 ), and pinned out carefully 
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FIG. 2 
on a stout piece of cardboard in a similar way to 
that employed with butterflies, etc., see Fig. 2. 

These fins when thoroughly dry can be fastened to 
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the plaster model and will add an artistic, as well as 
sentimental, touch to it. 

If it is intended that the model shall be screwed 
to a board or panel without glass, the fins should not 
be removed from the fish but should be packed up 
with plasticine and afterwards undercut. 

This type of model can be kept clean by simple 
sponging as required. 

As it is simpler to begin on asmall model I will take 
a two pound roach as an example, larger fish will be 
be dealt with later. The materials necessary are:— 
Two bags fine plaster ; this can be purchased at about 
one shilling per bag from oil and colour shops or 
dental supply stores, but be sure it is fresh and free 
from damp. If you have any left over after making 

the model, store in an airtight tin and a dry cupboard. 
Shallow enamelled basin of 4 quarts capacity. 
Large enamelled spoon for stirring plaster. 
Medium size paint brush. 

Sunlight soap, 4/, bar. 

Small piece of coarse sacking or very strong muslin 
for backing the tail. 

Half inch carpenters’ chisel for chipping mould. 
Small bottle olive oil. 

Having got all your materials ready, soak the fish 
in clean water for ten minutes. Decide which is its 
best side and carefully remove all slime, etc., by gently 


scraping and washing. 
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If you have a piece of glass, tin or other non- 
absorbent material rather larger than the fish, use that 
as a base, if not use a piece of wood well oiled with 
the olive oil. 


FIG. 3 


Place the fish in a natural position on this base, 
raising the tail by means of a piece of well-oiled 
cardboard and _ say ) a crumpled newspaper, as shown 
in Fig.3. 

Now leave the fish tor about halt an hour to set and 

dry, so that the scales and marks will show up sharp- . 
ly. Whilst waiting for this you can set out the fins as 

shown on Fig.2, and at the beginning it is a good 

plan to mark the fins so that they can be put back 

in their right places. 

Put about a pint of water in the enasielicd basin 
and add a little washing blue to give a touch of colour, 
the reason for which will appear later. 


Sprinkle plaster evenly and quickly into the basin 
until it can be seen almost level with the top of the 
water, stir quickly with the spoon until the whole 
is of the consistency of cream and then pour evenly 


over the fish with the spoon until all parts are covered. 
Allow ten minutes to set. 

Shred ahout 2 ozs. of soap into a small saucepan 
of boiling water ; stir well until entirely dissolved 
into a good lather and with that brush lightly but 
thoroughly the plaster. 
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Mix a second and similar quantity of plaster, but 
this time omitting the blue, and again cover the 
specimen as in Fig.4, the continuous line showing 
the first coating and the dotted line the second. 

In about twenty minutes the whole can be turned 

over, having a “bed” of crumpled newspaper ready, 
and the base removed by sliding it off. 
If there is any adhesion a drop of water applied to 
the place will do all that is necessary. Now gently 
ease the tail and draw the fish out of the mould care- 
fully ; a little extra patience here will be amply 
rewarded. 

Rinse out the mould very carefully, first with the 
remains of the soapy water ( re-warmed ) and then 
under the tap so that all parts are thoroughly clean. 

Cut a piece of the canvas or muslin rather larger 


FIG. 6 
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than the tail and with an extension that will reach up 
the body an inch or two, see Fig.7, and prepare 
a piece of wood about four inches by two inches 
and half an inch thick, as shown in Fig.6, this to 
enable the model when finished to be screwed to a 
panel. 


Examine the mould minutely tosee that all moisture 
has been absorbed ; then pour in plaster, ( prepared 
as previously explained ) place the muslin “tail” in 
position, and carefully pressing the wood block 
into place (covering the recessed ends). Let the 
tail be at least half an inch thick to avoid breakages 
afterwards, the surplus thickness can readily be re- 
moved if necessary; and scrape the whole flat. 

After say fifteen minutes begin gently to tap the 
outside mould with the chisel handle and the plaster 
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will begin to break away. If necessary use the edge 
of the chisel as shown in Fig.8, and when a start is 


obtained the fingers will do the rest. 
This will expose the blue mould and here extra 


care is necessary ; use the fingers-only and gently 


break away this covering to reveal what should 
be a complete reproduction of the original fish, except 
for the fins which can be added when they are 
thoroughly dry. To do this, slightly deepen the 
cavities on the model and try the fins to see if they 
sit nicely. 

Prepare a little plaster 1n a saucer, dip the base of 
each fin in this and place in position, filling in flush 
with more plaster. Now screw the model on to a board 
or panel and it is ready for colouring. 

So far I have dealt with small specimens by what 
is termed “waste-mould” process because the mould 
is broken up. In dealing with larger specimens the 
process is somewhat different and is called “piece- 


mould” because the mould is made in separate pieces 
and is not wasted or broken up : in the case of a large 
nish of say 40 lbs. the “ waste mould ” process would 
not only be impracticable on account of great weight 
but there would be great risk of breakiny the shell 
in removing the fish. 
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In preparing a large fish build up plasticine under 
the tail to bring it level with centre of body, as shown 
by the dotted line in Fig.ro. 
i 


Fillin the opening behind the top ray of the pectoral 
fin with plasticine also, to prevent undercut, close 
the mouth or fill it up level with plasticine ( excess 
material can be carved out when model is completed ). 
The ventral fins can be left on but see that they are 
lying close to the body, the remaining fins should be 
cut out and replaced as previously described. Build 
up round the fish a wall of plaster about three inches 
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wide and as near as possible exactly half the depth 
of the fish so that the top of the wall will be along 
the centre of back and belly as shown on Fig.11. 

Make this wall in three sections, two sides and one 
tail piece. Sink basin shape holes in top of wall 
(about size of a penny and an inch deep ) to act as 
“keys”. Well-oil or soap the top of the wall and then 
apply a thick cover of plaster over the whole. When 
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FIG. 12 


plaster is set tap cover all round top of wall, ease it 
off where necessary with the chisel carefully until you 
can remove the cover whole, see Fig.12. 
Separate the three sections of the wall and remove 
the fish. Re-assemble the mould and tie up securely 
with strong rope, wash and swill out thoroughly with 
soapy water and it will be ready for the casting process 
If it is desired to cast the model hollow to save 
weight,the mould can be turned about so as to allow _ 
the liquid plaster to flow evenly up the sides and ends, 
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leaving the centre hollow. Three of four mixings of 
plaster applied quickly one after the other will give 
a thickness of about an inch and will settle solidly 
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together. Any surplus materia! can be removed after- 
wards with aplumber’s shave hook. Set the wood well 
down into the model to come level with the dorsal fin 
and cover ends and centre as shown in Fig.13. 
A much larger piece of wood will be required for the 
‘back, and after the first coating of plaster is applied 
three inch strips of coarse sacking should be freely laid 
on to strengthen the shell, but otherwise the process 
of casting is the same as previously described. 
When set turn the whole over on to a bed of paper, 
remove cord and proceed to remove top and sides as 
already described. You should now have a conrplete 
model ready for mounting and painting. 


Painting and Finishing the Model, .-. ~ 

Only general directions will be given for painting 
and finishing the models, for much can be left to the 
artistic ability of the worker. 

When the model is thoroughly dry give it a coating 
of gelatine or glue-size ( I oz of size dissolved i in half a 
pint of boiling water ) ; apply a second coating in half 
an hour. 

Have ready some aluminium leaf wie can be pur- 
chased in books of 50 leaves each about six inches by 
six inches. I find aluminium leaf better than silver 
leaf ; for one thing the aluminium is thicker than the 
silver and therefore easier to use, and also it does not 
tarnish so quickly. 
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Give the model a thin coating of crystal paper varn- 
ish and allow that todry just up tothe “tacky” stage : 
this is largely a matter of experience and practice but 
about one and a half to two hours after the varnish 
is applied it should be in the right condition for taking 
the leaf—just “tacky” enough not to come off on the 
fingers when touched. 

Take a leaf from the book and let it fall evenly on 
the centre of the model, pressing it carefully into all 
lines, scale-marks, etc.. until it adheres to the varnish 

closely and shows up all definitions like the dotted 
lines on Fig.g. Continue until the whole of the model 
is covered and then lightly brush off all superfluous 
leaf at overlapping places. 
- Use tube oil colours with the crystal varnish for 
medium, adding a little turpentine as necessary. 

If a small fish of the same kind is to be had it will 
greatly assist in colouring the model correctly. 

The scales should be picked out with a fine sable 
brush, see Fig.g again. Prussian blue and vermilion 
will produce the colour of a roach. 

Commence at the top, tollowing the scale markings 
until the lateral line is reached, weakening the colour 
gradually until it fades entirely into the white of the 
belly. Fins can be touched out with vermilion toned 
down with yellow chrome ( roach ) and the eye colour- 
ed. If glass eyes are preferred they can be purchased 
from the taxidermist ‘and easily fitted into the model. 
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Plain glass with black centres are best as they can be 
tinted on the inside to suit any kind of fish. 

Now go over the back again to darken it, using 
semi-transparent colour : asmall quantity of Prussian 
blue mixed with vermilion and yellow chrome will 
bring out a dark olive green. Use this colour fairly 
thick on back but thin it down with the crystal varn- 
ish on approaching the lateral line and continue down- 
wards with clear varnish. 

There now only remains final mounting to complete 
the work ; a plain panel of white wood, painted or 
stained and varnished to any desired colour—either to 
match surroundings or to offer contrast to the fish 
itseli—is probably the most artistic and practical 
method. Fix the model to the panel by screws through 
the latter into the wood which is part of the model, 
then attach picture cord in the usual way. 


SOME WRINKLES 


Preserving Trace Wire. 

If trace wire is carried on a spool, take great care to 
keep it well greased and free from damp. A single 
drop of water on the coil will rust and ruin many 
turns. 


Tying Gut Knots. 

Before pulling tight ( the gut of course having been 
previously soaked in the usual way ) moisten the knot 
in your mouth for a moment and the turns will slip 
easily and quickly into position when you complete 
the knot. 


Drying Floating Flies. 

A small piece of amadou is far more effective than 
the corner of a hankerchief. Simply squeeze the wet 
fly in the amadou which will absorb all moisture in 
a few seconds. 


Small Eyed Flies. 

In a bad light, or when eyesight is unequal to the 
task, it will be found very helpful to push the eye 
of the fly through a piece of thin white paper which 
will at the same time show up the aperture and keep 
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the wings and hackles out of the way. When the gut 
is secured tear away the paper. 


Unhooking Undersized Fish. 

Slide the hand down the cast, grasp the eye of the 
hook or the gut-end of an uneyed hook firmly between 
the tips of the thumb and the first finger, allow the 
fish to wriggle, shake the hook gently to assist the 
wriggling and as a rule in a few seconds the fish will 
become free. 

Where the fish can be reached from the bank or 
when wading, unhook the fish under water, and if 
it is netted, unhook inthe net and return it without 
the handling which is so fatal. 


Brogues. 

Never on any account wear wading brogues that have 
hook eyelets for the laces. Should the loop‘of one lace 
get caught on the hook on the other brogue ( as can 
easily happen ), the position of the wearer, with feet 
tied together, would be precarious in any case, and 
dangerous in fast water. 


Stuck Rod Ferrules. 

Keep a couple of pieces of thin sheet rubber ( small 
tyre patches will do, but pieces of an old bicycle inner 
tube are better ) in your bag. These wrepped round 
the ferrules will add enormously to your grip and 
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enable you to get the most stubborn joints apart with- 
out damage tothe rod. Keep the ferrules clean, but 
do not put a lot of grease on them. 


Coughing and 

If, when wading,a bad cough comes on, and your 

teeth are not those which nature gave you, keep a 

hand free for emergencies! We have assisted in re- 

covering “ dining room furniture ” from the bottom 
of the river, but it wasn’t an easy job. 


The True-Lover’s Knot. ( See Title Page ). 

This might with more justice be called the handcuff 
knot. If the two knots are placed over the wrists, 
the free ends pulled tight and then knotted together 
firmly, even a Houdini would have difficulty in get- 


ting free. 
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